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FOREWORD 

Since  its  modest  beginning  in  1945,  tiie  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (FAO)  has  grown  dramatically  both  in  membership  and  in  scope  of 
operation.  Today,  its  membership  totals  144  nations— more  than  3/4  times  the  number  of 
signatories  at  the  first  FAO  Conference  in  1945.  FAO  activities,  in  turn,  now  encompass 
all  aspects  of  food  and  agriculture,  whether  it  be  collecting  agricultural  production  data 
for  member  countries  or  lending  assistance  toward  boosting  agricultural  production  and 
alleviating  hunger  in  the  developing  countries. 

This  publication  is  designed  to  provide  information  on  the  manner  in  which  FAO 
was  established,  how  it  has  developed  during  its  first  32  years,  and  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  participates.  The  publication  provides  background  information 
on  FAO  membership,  governing  bodies,  organizational  structure,  and  programs. 

Except  where  noted,  illustrations  used  were  provided  by  FAO. 

Thomas  R.  Hughes  , 

Administrator, 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
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FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION: 

ORGANIZATION,  WORK, 
AND  U.S.  PARTICIPATION 

By  Ralph  W.  Phillips 

Introduction 


The  governments  of  nations  accepting  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  (FAQ)  have,  in  doing  so,  indi- 
cated their  determination  to  promote  the  common 
welfare  by  furthering  separate  and  collective  action 
for  the  purpose  of: 

•  Raising  levels  of  nutrition  and  standards  of 
living  of  the  peoples  under  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions; 

•  Securing  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of 
production  and  distribution  of  all  food  and  agricul- 
tural products; 

•  Bettering  the  condition  of  rural  populations; 
and 

•  Thus  contributing  toward  an  expanding  world 
economy  and  ensuring  humanity's  freedom  from 
hunger. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  FAQ  was  established  and 
that  Member  Countries  have  undertaken  to  report  to 
one  another,  through  FAQ,  on  progress  achieved  in 
the  fields  of  action  set  forth  above.  The  reference  to 
freedom  from  hunger  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution 
in  1965. 

Like  other  organizations  in  the  United  Nations 
family,  FAG  is  an  independent  entity  with  its  own 
constitution,  Member  Governments,  governing  body, 
budget,  and  program  of  work.  In  other  words, 
"United  Nations"  in  FAQ's  name  refers  not  to  the 
United  Nations  organization  as  such  in  New  York, 
but  to  the  nations  that  have  united  to  form  FAQ. 


Early  History 

The  groundwork  for  FAQ  was  laid  at  a  44-nation 
Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  from  May  18  to 
June  3,  1943,  in  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  where  an 
Interim  Commission  was  formed  to  prepare  for  the 


formal  establishment  of  FAQ.  However,  it  was  not 
until  October  1945,  nearly  Vh  years  later,  that 
enough  countries  had  acted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  FAO  Constitution  and  thus  permit  convening 
of  the  first  session  of  the  FAO  Conference. 

The  first  FAO  Conference  was  held  in  Quebec, 
Canada,  during  October  16-November  1,  1945.  As  of 
October  16,  34  nations  had  adhered  to  the  FAO 
Constitution.  By  the  close  of  the  Conference,  five 
other  nations  had  formally  taken  up  membership  and 
three  had  indicated  their  intention  to  join  by  signing 
the  Constitution  ad  referendum.  Of  these  latter  three, 
two  had  become  members  prior  to  the  Second 
Conference  (Copenhagen,  1946),  but  one  did  not 
complete  all  the  formalities  until  1952.  Of  the  initial 
Members,  one  (Union  of  South  Africa)  has  withdrawn 
from  membership,  and  four  (China,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland)  have  withdrawn  and  reentered  the 
organization. 

The  Hot  Springs  Conference  was  called  on  the 
initiative  of  United  States  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  United  Nations  Interim  Commission 
on  Food  and  Agriculture,  which  was  established  by 
the  Hot  Springs  Conference  and  functioned  until  the 
FAO  Constitution  was  signed,  had  its  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  FAO  also  was  temporarily 
headquartered  in  Washington  from  October  1945 
until  early  1951 ,  when  a  permanent  headquarters  was 
established  in  Rome,  Italy.  The  Honorable  Lester  B. 
Pearson  of  Canada  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Interim 
Commission. 

The  44  countries  represented  at  the  Hot  Spring 
Conference  were  ehgible  for  membership  without  the 
formality  of  a  vote  of  acceptance  by  the  FAO 
Conference.  All  those  countries  have  exercised  this 
option  except  the  USSR. 


Dr.  Phillips,  formerly  Executive  Director,  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  FAS,  is  now  Deputy 
Director-General  of  FAO. 


Below  left,  the  Homestead  at  Hot  Springs. 
Va.,  where  a  Conference  on  Food  and  Agri- 
culture in  1943  laid  the  foundation  for  FAO. 
(Photo  courtesy  the  Homestead.)  Bottom 
left,  plaque  commemorating  that  Confer- 
ence. Right,  the  house  at  2841  McGill  Ter- 
race, N.W..  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the 
Interim  Commission  was  housed  and  which 
also  was  FAO  headquarters  in  late  1945  and 
early  1946.  Bottom  right,  2000  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.-one  of  the 
early  FAO  headquarters. 
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Left,  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec,  where 
FAO  was  founded  on  October  16,  1945. 
(Photo  courtesy  the  Chateau  Frontenac.) 
Below  right,  plaque  commemorating  the 
establishment  of  FAO.  A  replica  of  this 
plaque  is  located  at  the  FAO  headquarters 
in  Rome,  Italy. 
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Left,  Longfellow  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. -another  of  the  temporary  headquarters 
used  between  1946  and  early  1951.  Above, 
the  present  FAO  headquarters  in  Rome, 
Italy,  where  the  organization  has  been 
located  since  early  1951. 


Membership 


Membership  in  FAO  has  increased  over  SVi  times 
since  the  close  of  the  first  FAO  Conference  in 
1945— from  39  Member  Countries  to  144. 


Prior  to  becoming  Members,  the  following  had 
been  Associate  Members  from  the  dates  shown  in 
parentheses:  Bahrain  (Nov.  6,  1967);  Botswana,  as 
Bechuanaland  (Nov.  22,  1965);  Chad  (Nov.  5,  1959); 
Cyprus  (Nov.  5,  1959);  Gabon  (Nov.  5,  1959);  Guy- 
ana,   as    British    Guiana    (Nov.  9,    1961);    Jamaica 


FAO  Member  Countries  and  Membership  Dates 


Afghanistan  (Dec.  1,  1949) 

Albania  (Nov.  12,  1973) 

Algeria  (Nov.  19,  1963) 

Angola  (Nov.  14,  1977) 

Argentina  (Nov.  27,  1951) 

Australia  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Austria  (Aug.  27,  1947) 

Bahamas  (Nov.  10,  1975) 

Bahrain  (Nov.  8,  1971) 

Bangladesh  (Nov.  12,  1973) 

Barbados  (Nov.  6,  1967) 

Belgium  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Benin  (Nov.  9,  1961) 

Bolivia  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Botswana  (Nov.  1,  1966) 

Brazil  (Oct.  6,  1945) 

Bulgaria  (Nov.  6,  1967) 

Burma  (Sept.  11,  1947) 

Burundi  (Nov.  19,  1963) 

Cameroon  (March  22,  1960) 

Canada  (Oct.  16,  1945; 

Cape  Verde  (Nov.  10,  1975) 

Central  African  Empire  (Nov.  9,  1961) 

Chad  (Nov.  9.  1961) 

Chile  (May  17,  1946) 

China,   People's    Republic   of  (Oct.   16, 

1945) 
Colombia  (Oct.  17,  1945) 
Comoros  (Nov.  14,  1977) 
Congo  Dem.  Rep.  of  (Nov.  9,  1961) 
Costa  Rica  (April  7,  1948) 
Cuba  (Oct.  19,  1945) 
Cyprus  (Sept.  14,  1960) 
Czechoslovakia  (Nov.  10,  1969) 
Democratic  Kampuchea  (Nov.  11,  1950) 
Denmark  (Oct.  16,  1945) 
Djibouti  (Nov.  14,  1977) 
Dominican  Republic  (Oct.  16,  1945) 
Ecuador  (Oct.  16,  1945) 
Egypt  (Oct.  16,  1945) 
El  Salvador  (Aug.  19,  1947) 
Ethiopia  (Jan.  1,  1948) 
Fiji  (Nov.  8,  1971) 
Finland  (Aug.  27,  1947) 
France  (Oct.  16,  1945) 
Gabon  (Nov.  9,  1961) 
Gambia  (Nov.  22,  1965) 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of  (Nov.  27, 

1950) 
Ghaia(Nov.  9,  1957) 


Greece  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Grenada  (Nov.  10,  1975) 

Guatemala  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Guinea  (Nov.  5,  1959) 

Guinea-Bissau  (Nov.  26,  1973) 

Guyana  (Aug.  22,  1966) 

Haiti  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Honduras  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Hungary  (Nov.  6, 1967) 

Iceland  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

India  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Indonesia  (Nov.  28,  1949) 

Iran  (Dec.  1,  1953) 

Iraq  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Ireland  (Sept.  3,  1946) 

Israel  (Nov.  23,  1949) 

Italy  (Sept.  12,  1946) 

Ivory  Coast  (Nov.  9,  1961) 

Jamaica  (March  13,  1963) 

Japan  (Nov.  21,1951) 

Jordan  (Jan.  23,  1951) 

Kenya  (Jan.  27.  1964) 

Korea,  Democratic  People's  Republic  of 

(Nov.  14,1977) 
Korea,  Rep.  of  (Nov.  25,  1949) 
Kuwait  (Nov.  9,  1961) 
Laos  (Nov.  21,  1951) 
Lebanon  (Oct.  27,  1945) 
Lesotho  (Nov.  17,  1966) 
Liberia  (Oct.  16,  1945) 
Libya  (Nov.  24,  1953) 
Luxembourg  (Oct.  16,  1945) 
Malagasy  Republic  (Nov.  9,  1961) 
Malawi  (Nov.  22, 1965) 
Malaysia  (Nov.  9,  1957) 
Maldives  (Nov.  8,  1971) 
MaU(Nov.  9,  1961) 
Malta  (Oct.  5,1964) 
Mauritania  (Nov.  9,  1961) 
Mauritius  (March  12,  1968) 
Mexico  (Oct.  16,  1945) 
Mongolia  (Nov.  12,  1973) 
Morocco  (Sept.  13,  1956) 
Mozambique  (Nov.  14,  1977) 
Namibia  (Nov.  14,  1977) 
Nepal  (Nov.  27,  1951) 
Netherlands  (Oct.  16,  1945) 
New  Zealand  (Oct.  16,  1945) 
Nicaragua  (Oct.  16,  1945) 
Niger(Nov.  9,  1961) 


Nigeria  (Oct.  11,  1960) 

Norway  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Oman  (Nov.  8,  1971) 

Pakistan  (Sept.  7,  1947) 

Panama  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Papua  New  Guinea  (Nov.  10,  1975) 

Paraguay  (Oct.  30,  1945) 

Peru  (June  17,  1952) 

Philippines  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Poland  (Nov.  9,  1957) 

Portugal  (Sept.  11,  1946) 

Qatar  (Nov.  8,  1971) 

Romania  (Nov.  9,  1961) 

Rwanda  (Nov.  19,  1963) 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe  (Nov.  14,  1977) 

Saudi  Arabia  (Nov.  23,  1948) 

Senegal  (Nov.  9,  1961) 

Seychelles  (Nov.  14,  1977) 

Sierra  Leone  (Nov.  9,  1961) 

Somalia  (Nov.  17,  1960) 

Spain(AprU5,  1951) 

Sri  Lanka  (May  21,  1948) 

Sudan  (Sept.  13,1956) 

Surinam  (Nov.  10,  1975) 

SwazUand  (Nov.  8,  1971) 

Sweden (Feb.  13,  1950) 

Switzerland  (Sept.  11,  1946) 

Syria  (Oct.  27,  1945) 

Tanzania  (Feb.  8,  1962) 

ThaUand  (Aug.  27,  1947) 

Togo  (May  23,  1960) 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  (Nov.  19,  1963) 

Tunisia  (Nov.  25,  1955) 

Turkey  (Apr.  6,  1948) 

Uganda  (Nov.  19,  1963) 

United  Arab  Emirates  (Nov.  12,  1973) 

United  Kingdom  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

United    States    of    America    (Oct.    16, 
1945) 

UpperVolta(Nov.  9,  1961) 

Uruguay  (Nov.  30,  1945) 

Venezuela  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of  (Nov.  11,  1950) 

Yemen  Arab  Republic  (Dec.  9,  1953) 

Yemen,  People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
(Nov.  10,  1969) 

Yugoslavia  (Oct.  16,  1945) 

Zaire  (Nov.  9,  1961) 

Zambia  (Nov.  22,1965) 


/ 


Top  right:  Raising  the  flags  of  new  Member 
Countries  following  their  election  to  mem- 
bership by  the  FAO  Conference  in  1971. 
With  the  continuing  emergence  of  many 
newly  independent  countries,  ceremonies 
such  as  this  have  become  regidar  occurrences 
during  FAO  conferences  over  the  last  2 
decades.  The  Directors  General  of  FAO:   Top 
to  bottom,  beginning  far  left- Lord  Boyd 
Orr  (then  Sir  John  Orr,  1945-48  (the  United 
Kingdom):  Norris  E.  Dodd,  1948-53  (the 
United  States);  Philip  V.  Cardon,  1954-56 
(the  United  States);  Binay  Ranjan  Sen, 
1956-67  (India);  Addeke  H.  Boerma,  1968-75 
(the  Netherlands);  and  Edouard  Saouma, 
1976-      (Lebanon). 


(Nov.  9,  1961);  Kenya  (Nov.  19,  1963);  Lesotho,  as 
Basutoland  (Nov.  22,  1965);  Madagascar  (Nov.  5, 
1959);  Mali  (Nov.  5,  1959);  Malta  (Nov.  19,  1963; 
Mauritius  (Nov.  9,  1961);  Nigeria  (Nov.  5,  1959); 
Qatar  (Nov.  6,  1967);  Senegal  (Nov.  5,  1959);  So- 
malia (Nov.  5,  1959);  and  Tanzania,  as  Tanganyika 
(Nov.  9,  1961).  Zanzibar  was  an  Associate  Member 
from  November  19,  1963,  until  April  26,  1964,  when 
it  became  a  part  of  the  United  Republic  of  Tangan- 
yika and  Zanzibar,  a  name  that  was  later  changed  to 
Tanzania.  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  was  an  Associate 
Member  from  November  5,  1959,  to  December  31, 
1963,  when  the  Federation  was  dissolved.  Portions 
then  became  Members  as  Malawi  (formerly  Nyasa- 
land) and  Zambia  (formerly  Northern  Rhodesia)  on 
the  dates  noted  above.  There  are  no  Associate 
Members  at  present. 

China  was  a  Member  from  October  16,  1945,  to 
July  21,  1952,  when  it  became  inactive,  the  country 
again  took  up  membership  -as  the  People's  Republic 
of  China-on  April  1,  1973. 

Czechoslovakia  was  a  Member  from  October  16, 
1945,  to  December  27,  1950,  when  its  withdrawal 
became  effective,  and  was  readmitted  November  10, 
1969. 

Hungary  was  a  Member  from  September  13,  1946, 
to  January  26,  1952,  when  its  withdrawal  became 
effective,  and  was  readmitted  on  November  6,  1967. 

Poland  was  a  Member  from  October  16,  1945,  to 
April  25,  1951,  when  its  withdrawal  became  effec- 
tive, and  was  readmitted  on  November  9,  1957. 

Syria  merged  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  for 
the  period  February  21,  1958,  to  September  28, 
1961,  during  which  it  ceased  to  hold  separate 
membership.  Its  membership  was  resumed  on  No- 
vember 4,  1961. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  was  a  Member  from 
October  16,  1945,  to  December  18,  1964,  when  its 
withdrawal  became  effective. 

Organizational  Structure 

Conference 

The  Conference  is  the  supreme  governing  body  of 
FAO.  It  holds  regular  sessions  biennially,  plus  special 
sessions  to  deal  with  emergencies  and  other  special 
problems.  Each  Member  Government  may  send  one 
delegate  to  the  Conference  and  has  one  vote.  The 
delegates  are  accompanied  by  alternates,  associates, 
and  advisers,  in  accord  with  the  desires  of  the 
respective  governments. 

The  Conference  acts  on  apphcations  for  FAO 
membership,  elects  Member  Governments  to  the 
Council,  reviews  and  approves  the  program  of  work, 
decides  the  level  of  the  budget,  sets  the  scale  of 
contributions,  reviews  the  state  of  food  and  agricul- 


ture, makes  decisions  on  administrative  and  constitu- 
tional questions,  discusses  topics  included  in  its 
agenda,  and  (when  the  posts  are  to  become  vacant) 
appoints  the  Director  General  and  the  Independent 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 

The  Conference  also  acts  on  other  matters,  such  as 
determination  of  the  permanent  site  (Rome)  of  FAO 
headquarters.  Early  sessions  of  the  Conference  were 
held  in  Quebec  (1945),  Copenhagen  (1946),  and 
Geneva  (1947).  Since  that  time,  all  sessions  have  been 
held  at  either  the  temporary  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington or  the  permanent  headquarters  in  Rome. 

Council 

The  Council,  consisting  of  49  Member  Govern- 
ments elected  by  the  Conference,  serves  as  the 
governing  body  between  sessions  of  the  Conference. 
It  holds  at  least  one  full-scale  session  each  year,  in 
addition  to  brief  sessions  prior  to  and  after  sessions  of 
the  Conference. 

An  Independent  Chairman,  elected  by  the  Confer- 
ence, presides  over  Council  sessions.  This  post  has 
been  held  by  Viscount  Bruce  of  Melbourne  (Austra- 
ha),  Josue  de  Castro  (Brazil),  S.  A.  Hasnie  (Pakistan), 
Louis  Maire  (Switzerland),  Georges  Haraoui  (Leba- 
non), Maurice  Gemayel  (Lebanon),  Michel  Cepede 
(France),  Gonzala  Bula  Hoyos  (Colombia).  It  is 
currently  occupied  by  Bukar  Shaib  of  Nigeria. 

The  United  States  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  since  it  was  estabUshed  in  1947.  Prior  to  that 
time,  there  had  been  an  Executive  Committee  con- 
sisting of  individuals  appointed  by  the  Conference, 
including  a  U.S.  representative.  Andre  Mayer  of 
France  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 

Much  of  the  substantive  and  detailed  work  of  the 
Council  is  carried  out  in  the  first  instance  by 
committees  whose  efforts,  in  turn,  usually  lead  to 
formal  Council  or  Conference  action.  There  are  eight 
standing  committees  dealing  with  programs,  finance, 
constitutional  and  legal  matters,  agriculture,  fisheries, 
forestry,  commodity  problems,  and  world  food  secu- 
rity. 

Council  Committees 

The  committees  cover  three  broad  categories  of 
FAO  activities:  (1)  Financial,  constitutional,  and  legal 
matters;  (2)  Technical  and  economic  matters  in 
FAQ's  three  major  fields  of  endeavor-agriculture, 
fisheries,  and  forestry;  and  (3)  commodity  and  food 
security  matters.  A  fourth  category  dealing  with  food 
aid  policies  and  programs  should  be  added,  although 
it  is  not  provided  for  specifically  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Three  committees  fall  in  the  first  category— the 
Program  Committee,  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
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Chart  showing  the  main  governing-body  structure  of  FAO, 
including  the  l<ey  committees  ot  the  FAO  Council.  The  main  current 
subsidiary  bodies  of  the  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems  are  also  shown. 


Left,  view  of  some  delegations  to  an  FAO 
session  in  1964.  International  forums  are 
used  by  Member  Governments  to  govern 
FAO  and  to  consult,  exchange  information, 
and  develop  commonly  agreed  solutions  to 
many  problems.  Below,  FAO  headquarters 
seen  through  the  Arch  of  Constantine  in 
Rome. 
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Committee  on  Constitutional  and  Legal  Matters.  All 
are  small,  with  members  serving  for  2  years  after  their 
nomination  by  governments  and  election  by  the 
Council.  These  three  committees,  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  in  their  respective  fields  as  set  out  in  the 
Basic  Texts  (FAO,  1976a),  do  much  of  the  prepara- 
tory work  for  the  Council.  In  addition,  the  Program 
and  Finance  Committees  provide  advice  to  the 
Director  General  on  the  substantive  and  financial 
aspects  of  FAO's  work. 

There  are  also  three  committees  in  the  second 
category-the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fisheries,  and  the  Committee  on  Forestry. 
These  are  open  committees,  in  which  any  Member 
Country  may  participate  after  having  duly  informed 
the  Director  General  of  its  desire  to  do  so.  Member- 
ships are  for  a  biennium.  Meetings  are  held  every  one 
or  two  years  to  review  FAO  activities  in  their 
respective  fields  and  to  take  up  problems  of  current 
concern  to  Member  Countries. 

The  two  committees  in  the  third  category,  the 
Committee  on  Commodity  Problems  (CCP)  and  the 
Committee  on  World  Food  Security,  are  also  open 
committees,  and  any  Member  Country  may  partici- 
pate during  the  biennium  in  question.  The  Committee 
on  World  Food  Security,  owing  to  the  global  nature 
of  the  concerns  with  which  it  deals,  is  also  open  to 
U.N.  members  that  do  not  belong  to  FAO. 

The  CCP  conducts  much  of  its  work  through 
subsidiary  intergovernmental  groups,  of  which  there 
are  currently  11,  dealing  wdth:  Grains,  rice,  meat, 
bananas,  cocoa,  tea,  oilseeds,  oils  and  fats,  citrus 
fruit,  wine  and  wine  products,  hard  fibers,  and  jute, 
kenaf  and  allied  fibers.  In  addition,  a  Consultative 
Subcommittee  on  Surplus  Disposal  meets  at  frequent 
intervals  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  serviced  by 
FAO's  Liaison  Office  for  North  America. 

The  functions  of  the  committees  in  the  three 
categories  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the  General  Rules 
and  are  provided  for  in  Article  V  of  the  FAO 
Constitution  (see  Basic  Texts,  FAO,  1976a). 

The  one  committee  in  the  fourth  category,  the 
Committee  on  Food  Aid  Policies  and  Programs,  was 
established  through  actions  by  the  FAO  Conference 
and  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  It  supervises  the 
work  of  the  World  Food  Program,  a  joint  activity  of 
FAO  and  the  U.N.,  and  keeps  food  aid  policies  and 
problems  generally  under  review.  It  consists  of  30 
members,  15  of  which  are  elected  by  the  FAO 
Council  and  15  by  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (ESOSOC). 

Other  Statutory  Bodies 

In  addition  to  committees  provided  for  under 
Article   V   of  the   FAO  Constitution,  committees, 


commissions,  and  other  bodies  may  be  established 
under  provisions  of  Article  VI  and  XIV.  In  addition, 
pursuant  to  Article  VI,  the  General  Rules  give  the 
Director  General  considerable  authority  to  establish 
panels  of  experts,  committees  or  working  parties,  as 
well  as  to  convene  meetings  of  such  bodies  and  a 
variety  of  general,  regional,  technical,  or  other  types 
of  meetings. 

Under  these  various  provisions,  the  Conference, 
the  Council,  and  the  Director  General  have  estab- 
hshed  a  broad  range  of  statutory  bodies.  Many  of 
these  groups  are  empowered  to  set  up  subsidiary 
bodies.  Depending  upon  their  nature,  they  provide 
opportunities  for  intergovernmental  consultation  and 
for  rendering  advice  to  Member  Governments  and/or 
the  Director  General.  They  relate  to  the  work  of  most 
of  the  major  sectors  of  FAO,  and  descriptions  of 
them  are  contained  in  a  "Directory  of  FAO  Statutory 
Bodies  and  Panels  of  Experts",  (FAO,  1976b).  This 
directory  lists  128  statutory  bodies,  including  the 
Conference  and  other  governing  bodies;  one  "other 
body,"  the  Committee  on  Food  Aid  Policies  and 
Programs,  which  was  created  by  a  somewhat  different 
process,  as  noted  earlier ;  and  1 8  panels  of  experts. 

Most  of  these  bodies  are  organized  entirely  under 
FAO  auspices  and  authority,  but  quite  a  few  are 
sponsored  by  FAO  and  one  or  more  other  organiza- 
tions. One  example,  is  the  Codex  Alimentarius 
Commission,  set  up  by  the  FAO  Conference  and  the 
World  Health  Assembly  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation (WHO)  to  deal  with  food  standards  and  related 
problems.  Tliis  Commission  in  turn,  has  set  up  26 
subsidiary  bodies  to  deal  with  the  various  specialized 
aspects  of  its  work.  Among  the  panels  of  experts,  six 
have  been  set  up  jointly  by  FAO  and  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  and  one, 
jointly  by  FAO,  IAEA  and  WHO.  All  are  intended  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Joint  FAO/IAEA  Division 
of  Atomic  Energy  in  Food  and  Agriculture. 

The  United  States  has  participated  actively  in  the 
Conference,  the  Council  and  its  various  committees, 
and  many  other  statutory  bodies.  U.S.  interest,  in 
fact,  has  encompassed  most  of  the  statutory  bodies, 
except  for  those  that  are  strictly  regional  in  scope  or 
do  not  deal  with  problems  of  immediate  concern  to 
the  United  States.  Also,  many  U.S.  nationals  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in  the  present  panels  of 
experts,  as  well  as  in  earlier  panels. 

Through  these  forums,  the  Member  Countries- 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  particular  body- 
can  govern  FAO  and  the  World  Food  Program;  take 
up  problems  of  common  concern;  exchange  informa- 
tion and  ideas  that  further  agricultural,  fishery,  and 
forestry  development;  and  make  inputs  into  FAO's 
Program  of  Work. 


Development  of  FAO 


Program 


FAO  has  grown  greatly  from  its  small  beginning  in 
1945,  whether  that  growth  is  measured  in  numbers  of 
Member  Countries,  level  of  financial  resources,  or 
overall  size  and  scope  of  the  work.  Although  FAO's 
objectives  and  functions  have  remained  essentially 
unchanged,  the  world  in  which  it  has  had  to  operate 
has  changed  materially.  As  a  result,  a  substantially 
larger  portion  of  its  total  resource  goes  toward 
technical  and  other  assistance  for  developing  coun- 
tries under  the  Field  Program,  as  compared  with  the 
Regular  Program  from  which  all  Member  Countries 
derive  direct  benefit. 

First  5  Years.  From  late  1945  until  the  end  of 
1950,  FAO  activities  were  tlnanced  largely  under  the 
Regular  Budget.  They  included  international  and 
regional  meetings;  survey  missions  to  study  agricul- 
tural problems  and  propose  development  programs; 
collecting  and  publishing  statistical,  technical,  and 
economic  information;  organizing  such  permanent 
bodies  as  the  International  Rice  Commission  to 
further  cooperative  authorities  between  governments; 
and  maintaining  contacts— for  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  ideas— with  agricultural  leaders  in  Member 
Countries. 

In  this  phase,  direct  technical  assistance  was 
limited,  but  missions  were  sent  to  Greece,  Nicaragua, 
Poland,  and  Thailand.  Nine  countries  received  FAO 
technical  agricultural  assistance  under  funds  acquired 
from  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  (UNRRA).  An  International  Emer- 
gency Food  Council  (later  "Committee"),  set  up  by 
FAO  to  help  meet  the  difficult  postwar  situation, 
served  as  an  ad  hoc  mechanism  to  voluntarily  ration 
short  supplies  of  certain  agricultural  products.  Atten- 
tion was  given  to  such  proposals  as  a  "world  food 
board"  and  an  "international  commodity  clearing 
house,"  none  of  which  led  to  formal  action  but  which 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  FAO  Council  and 
to  its  role  (among  others)  of  reviewing  the  state  of 
world  food  and  agriculture. 

Next  8  Years.  A  second  phase,  from  1951  to  1958, 
was  marked  at  the  outset  by  the  movement  of  FAO 
headquarters  from  Washington  to  Rome  and  by  a 
rapid  expansion  of  field  activities.  This  growth, 
particularly  strong  during  1951-55,  resulted  from  the 
advent  of  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance (EPTA),  which  brought  FAO  new  resources 
approximately  equal  to  those  supporting  the  Regular 
Program.  Experts  were  assigned  to  advise  and  assist 
the  governments  of  developing  countries,  seminars 
and  training  centers  were  organized,  and  fellowships 


were  provided  for  more  advanced  instruction  than 
was  available  in  the  countries  themselves. 

Joint  projects  of  FAO  and  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEF)  filled  a  similar  role,  and  a 
few  technical-assistant  assignments  were  also  financed 
from  trust  funds  provided  by  the  recipient  govern- 
ments themselves.  Such  projects  as  cooperative  activ- 
ities aimed  at  controlling  desert  locusts  and  breeding 
improved  strains  of  wheat  and  barley  enlisted  the 
continuing  support  of  regional  groups  of  member 
governments. 

During  this  same  period,  activities  under  the 
Regular  Program  continued  to  grow.  For  example, 
the  Council's  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems 
expanded  its  scope  and  influence;  the  International 
Plant  Convention  came  into  being;  regional  commis- 
sions, permanent  committees,  working  parties,  ad  hoc 
conferences,  and  technical  meetings  became  increas- 
ingly important  intergovernmental  forums;  and  provi- 
sion was  made  for  a  small  number  of  research 
fellowships  on  problems  directly  related  to  the  FAO 
Program  of  Work.  These  research  fellowships  were 
later  named  in  honor  of  Andre  Meyer  (France),  who 
earlier  had  chaired  the  Executive  Committee  (the 
predecessor  of  the  FAO  Council). 

Third  Phase.  The  upward  spiral  of  FAO's  field 
activities  was  renewed  in  1959,  following  initiation  in 
October  1958  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund. 
Projects  assigned  to  FAO  placed  at  its  disposal 
substantial  additional  resources  for  direct  assistance 
to  Member  Countries;  these  projects  were,  in  general, 
quite  large  compared  with  those  under  EPTA  financ- 
ing and  went  beyond  the  assignment  of  advisory 
experts.  Funds  were  allocated  to  a  project  over  a 
period  of  years  and,  together  with  the  recipient 
government's  contribution  plus  backstopping  by  the 
Regular  Staff,  covered  the  project's  entire  cost.  The 
Special  Fund  was  designed  to  support  the  surveys, 
pilot  projects,  and  training  facilities  that  were  con- 
sidered basic  to  a  program  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  to  the  laying  of  the  base  for  sound 
investment  for  development.  Also,  the  resources 
made  available  under  EPTA  continued  to  increase, 
and  a  rapid  expansion  in  FAO/UNICEF  activities 
contributed  further  to  the  upswing  of  field  activities 
during  this  period. 

This  upswing  continued  on  most  fronts  through 
1968.  In  addition  to  major  expansion  in  the  Regular 
Program  and  in  allocations  for  Special  Fund  projects, 
three  new  lines  of  activity  emerged.  In  connection 
with  a  Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign  initiated  in 
1960  as  a  part  of  the  Regular  Program,  some  funds 
were  made  available  for  specific  FAO  projects  under 
funds-in-trust  arrangements.  Also,  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  FAO  and  the  United  Nation,  an 
experimental  3-year  World  Food  Program  was  author- 
ized  late   in    1961    to   test   the   feasibility  of  using 
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surplus  food  in  support  of  economic  development.  At 
the  end  of  this  experimental  period,  the  program  was 
constituted  on  an  essentially  continuing  basis.  Then, 
in  1964  FAO  and  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  (IBRD)  undertook  a  joint 
activity  aimed  at  better  coordinating  the  use  of 
FAO's  technical  and  economic  knowledge  and  IBRD 
financial  resources  in  support  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Steps  were  also  taken  to  develop  close  working 
relationships  between  FAO  and  various  regional 
development  banks,  including  the  African  Bank,  the 
Asian  Bank,  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  FAO's  share  of  the  resulting  costs  was  financed 
from  the  Regular  Budget. 

During  this  period,  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  and  the  Special  Fund  were 
consolidated  (on  Nov.  22,  1965)  into  a  unified 
program,  the  U.N.  Development  Program  (UNDP)— 
the  major  source  of  funds  for  FAO  field  activities. 
Even  though  the  two  programs  were  consolidated,  the 
essential  difference  in  the  types  of  projects;  i.e., 
EPTA  and  Special  Fund,  was  maintained. 

The  rapid  expansion  in  FAO's  field  activities 
during  1959-68  was  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
growth  in  the  Regular  Program.  However,  a  much 
greater  increase  occurred  in  resources  for  field  pro- 
grams that  benefitted  developing  countries.  Conse- 
quently, a  much  larger  portion  of  the  total  funds 
available  to  FAO  was  channeled  into  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  less  developed  countries,  and  a  smaller 
portion  than  in  earher  years,  into  activities  for  the 
overall  benefit  of  all  members.  This  change  reflected 
both  the  emergence  of  many  newly  independent 
Member  Nations  and  an  increasing  preoccupation 
with  the  needs  of  rapidly  growing  populations  in 
developing  countries.  At  the  same  time,  developing 
countries  had  become  more  assertive  of  their  needs. 
Consequently,  an  increasing  portion  of  the  time  of 
the  headquarters  staff  was  diverted  from  the  Regular 
Program  to  the  servicing  of  field  activities. 

This  trend  toward  more  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  developing  countries,  and  particularly  the 
problems  of  the  most  needy  countries,  has  also  been 
reflected  in  the  work  of  other  international  organiza- 
tions (Kriesberg,  1977). 

In  a  large,  ongoing  organization,  the  demarcation 
between  development  phases  is  not  necessarily  clear. 
However,  1968  appears  to  have  marked  the  closing  of 
a  phase  in  FAO's  evolution,  not  because  of  anything 
coming  to  an  end,  but  because  some  significant  new 
approaches  came  into  effect  in  1969,  and  later  years. 

Fourth  Phase.  In  1965,  the  Council  and  Confer- 
ence had  recognized  a  need  for  reviewing  FAO's 
capability  of  meeting  future  responsibihties.  This 
review  was  completed  in  1968,  and  a  number  of 
major  structural  changes  were  put  into  effect  late  that 
year.  These  changes,  summarized  later,  were  aimed  at 


increasing  the  capability  of  FAO,  both  at  headquar- 
ters and  in  the  field,  to  handle  the  now  quite-large 
field  program.  The  review  also  brought  increased 
emphasis  to  forestry,  which  was  proposed  for  eleva- 
tion to  Department  status  on  January  1,  1970,  and  to 
multidisciplinary  field  projects,  which  are  becoming 
increasingly  important.  Responsibility  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  these  multidisciplinary  projects  was  as- 
signed to  a  new  Agricultural  Services  Division. 

The  restructuring  also  led  to  the  placing  of  FAO's 
planning  activities  on  a  firmer  ongoing  basis.  This 
involved  both  the  reorganization  of  activities  relating 
to  an  Indicative  World  Plan  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment (to  be  known  later  as  a  Perspective  Study  of 
World  Agricultural  Development,  or  PSWAD)  and  the 
relocation  of  the  Nutrition  Division  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Department  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  nutrition  in  development  planning. 

Under  the  Regular  Program,  five  areas  of  concen- 
tration were  selected  for  emphasis  in  1970-71  and 
later  biennia.  These  areas  were:  High-yielding  varie- 
ties, closing  the  protein  gap,  war  on  waste,  develop- 
ment of  rural  populations,  and  earning  and  saving 
foreign  exchange.  Later,  they  were  expanded  to 
include  a  sixth,  and  some  modification  was  made  in 
terminology.  By  the  1974-75  and  1976-77  biennia, 
they  had  evolved  into  the  following:  MobiUzation  of 
human  resources,  production  and  productivity,  nutri- 
tion and  protein  (livestock  and  fish),  conservation  of 
resources  and  control  of  pests  and  diseases,  agricul- 
tural policy  and  planning,  and  basic  economic  and 
statistical  services. 

Presentation  of  the  program  of  work  according  to 
these  areas  of  concentration  had  certain  advantages  in 
that  the  various  program  activities  could  be  presented 
in  large  and  more-or-less  integrated  packages.  How- 
ever, it  also  presented  difficulties,  both  for  Council 
and  Conference  delegations,  and  for  the  Secretariat, 
since  it  did  not  correspond  to  the  organizational 
structure  and  therefore  made  it  difficult  for  anyone 
interested  in  a  particular  subject-matter  sector  to 
ascertain  what  was  being  done  in  that  sector.  Conse- 
quently, a  new  format  was  adopted  during  the 
1976-77  biennium  for  the  1978-79  Program  of  Work 
and  Budget. 

The  critical  crop  shortages  of  the  early  1970's, 
particularly  1972  and  1973,  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  had  an  impact  upon  FAO  and  its  Regular 
Program  of  Work.  The  resulting  concerns  led  to  the 
development  of  an  International  Undertaking  on 
World  Food  Security,  to  the  setting  up  of  a  Global 
Information  and  Early  Warning  System,  and— in  order 
to  meet  a  short-term  fertilizer  supply  problem  in  the 
poorer  countries— to  the  initiation  of  an  International 
Fertilizer  Supply  Scheme.  Also,  these  unusual  circum- 
stances led  to  the  establishment  of  two  new  FAO 
statutory  bodies,  a  Committee  on  World  Food  Secu- 
rity, and  a  Commission  on  Fertilizers. 
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Below,  clockwise  from  upper  left:  A  refor- 
estation area  in  Tunisia,  where  a  Reforesta- 
tion Institute  received  assistance  from  a 
UNDP- financed  FAO  project.  An  FAO  ad- 
viser and  his  national  counterpart  examine 
syphoning  system  on  the  UNDP-financed 
FAO  Itiquis  River  Irrigation  Project  in  Costa 
Rica.  Indonesians  train  on  sea-going  vessels 
as  part  of  a  UNDP-financed  FAO  Marine 
Fisheries  Training  Project.  Ethiopian  experts 
examine  triticale  at  the  FAO-assisted  Insti- 
tute of  Agricultural  Research. 


Right,  Indonesian  farmer  fertilizes  a  field 
planted  to  high-yielding  rice  on  a  UNDP- 
financed  FAO  Watershed  Management  and 
Upland  Development  Project.  Far  right,  a 
woman  in  central  Niger  feeds  her  family 's 
few  remaining  goats  in  an  encampment  estab- 
lished for  families  affected  by  the  prolonged 
drought  in  the  African  Sahel.  FAO  took  a 
leading  role  in  arranging  emergency  relief  for 
the  countries  of  the  Sahel  during  the  drought. 
In  addition,  the  World  Food  Program  pro- 
vided emergency  food  supplies  for  the  people. 
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Some  major  changes  took  place  in  the  Field 
Program  during  this  period.  In  UNDP,  the  Governing 
Council  had  asked  the  Administrator  (in  June  1966) 
to  provide  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  technical 
assistance  needs  of  the  developing  world  and  an 
indication  of  the  ability  of  the  U.N.  system  to  satisfy 
those  needs.  Sir  Robert  Jackson  (Australia)  was 
appointed  by  the  UNDP  Administrator  in  July  1968 
to  prepare  an  independent,  objective  report.  That 
report,  which  became  known  as  the  Jackson  Report, 
was  prepared  during  the  remainder  of  1968  and  1969 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  country  programing 
as  the  main  means  of  planning  UNDP-fmanced 
activities.  The  first  5-year  cycle  of  country  program- 
ing was  initiated  in  1972  and  extended  through  1976. 
The  programing  procedures  thus  brought  into  effect 
substantially  reduced  the  responsibility  of  FAO  and 
the  other  executing  agencies  in  the  planning  stage, 
although  they  continued  to  carry  major  responsibil- 
ities for  implementation  of  UNDP-financed  projects. 

Funds  available  to  FAO  from  UNDP  for  field 
activities  continued  to  increase,  from  $58.1  million  in 
1969  to-about  S90  million  in  1975.  However,  there 
were  also  substantial  increases  in  Trust  Funds  and 
other  extra-budgetary  sources,  and  in  1975  the 
amount  from  these  other  sources  was  approximately 
equal  to  that  received  through  UNDP. 

The  World  Food  Conference  of  1974,  also  had  a 
substantial  impact  on  FAO.  That  Conference,  orga- 
nized by  the  U.N.,  coincided  with  intense  world 
concern  over  food  shortages.  It  gave  support  to  many 
activities  FAO  already  had  underway  and  made  some 
new  proposals.  Some  of  those  receiving  endorsement 
and  pohtical  support  were:  FAO's  proposal  for  an 
International  Undertaking  on  World  Food  Security; 
establishment  of  a  Committee  on  World  Food  Secu- 
rity; stress  on  consistency  in  national  and  regional 
agricultural  policies;  further  development  of  the 
Global  Information  and  Early  Warning  System;  sup- 
port of  FAO's  Commission  on  Fertilizers  and  the 
provision  of  fertihzers  to  needy  countries  through  an 
International  Fertilizer  Supply  Scheme;  strengthening 
of  FAO  work  on  pesticides  and  seeds;  development  of 
a  program  for  Tsetse  Fly  Control  in  Africa,  strength- 
ening of  FAO  nutrition  work;  and  strengthening  of 
FAO  activities  aimed  at  improving  research,  exten- 
sion, and  training. 

Also,  the  World  Food  Conference  recommended 
the  conversion  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  the  World  Food  Program  into  a  Committee  on 
Food  Aid  Policies  and  Programs,  as  noted  eariier.  The 
World  Food  Conference's  emphasis  on  FAO  work  led, 
in  turn,  to  Member-Government  support  for  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  FAO's  1976-77  Program  of  Work 
and  Budget,  which  was  adopted  by  the  FAO  Confer- 
ence in  November  1975. 


Fifth  Phase.  Several  events  in  late  1975  and  early 
1976  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the 
evolution  of  FAO. 

Although  Member  Governments  generally  sup- 
ported a  substantial  increase  in  the  Program  of  Work 
and  Budget  for  the  1976-77  biennium,  many  were 
becoming  restive  over  the  growing  size  of  the  Secre- 
tariat in  Rome  and  wished  to  see  more  activity  at  the 
country  level.  Consequently,  while  generally  approv- 
ing the  program  and  adopting  a  budget  level,  the  FAO 
Conference  in  November  1975  also  authorized  the 
then-new  Director  General  to  undertake  a  complete 
review  of  the  Program  of  Work  and  to  submit 
proposals  for  changes  to  the  FAO  Council  for 
approval. 

Changes  proposed,  and  approved  by  the  Council  in 
July  1976,  included:  Elimination  of  many  new  posts 
that  had  been  provided  for  in  the  Program  of  Work 
and  Budget;  reductions  in  the  numbers  of  meetings, 
documents,  and  publications;  reductions  in  the  atten- 
tion given  to  economic  activities  such  as  the  Perspec- 
tive Study  on  World  Agricultural  Development,  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Adjustment,  and  Country 
Perspective  Studies;  establishing  a  Technical  Coopera- 
tion Program  for  the  provision  of  emergency  and 
small-scale,  short-term  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries; strengthening  FAO's  activities  in  support  of 
investment  in  agriculture;  and  initiating  the  takeover 
from  UNDP  of  the  Senior  Agricultural  Adviser/FAO 
Country  Representative  posts  and  designating  them  as 
FAO  Country  Representatives. 

Near  the  end  of  1975,  UNDP  faced  a  financial 
crisis  and  a  prospective  reduction  in  its  projects.  This 
resulted  in  a  substantial  cutback  in  FAO's  UNDP- 
financed  Field  Program  staff  during  1976  and  some 
further  reduction  during  1977.  Although  the  financial 
crisis  in  UNDP  was  alleviated,  and  a  further  increase 
in  overall  UNDP  resources  is  anticipated,  these 
events— plus  the  adverse  effects  of  inflation  and  the 
trend  toward  emphasizing  nonagricultural  projects- 
leave  doubts  about  the  extent  to  which  the  UNDP- 
financed  Field  Program  can  be  rebuilt.  This,  in  turn, 
underlines  the  increasing  importance  that  may  be 
attached  in  the  future  to  other  extra-budgetary 
resources. 

The  establishment  of  an  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  (IFAD)  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  World  Food  Conference  in  1974.  In 
view  of  the  considerable  amount  of  negotiation 
involved,  this  idea  evolved  slowly  during  1975  and 
1976.  However,  by  mid-1977  the  necessary  pledges  in 
relation  to  a  $1 -billion  target  had  been  made,  and  the 
framework  for  IFAD  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
December  1977,  enough  Governments  had  obtained 
legislative  approval  to  take  up  membership  in  IFAD, 
and    had    deposited   their   contributions,   to   allow 
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implementation  of  the  Fund.  A  close  working  rela- 
tionship is  expected  between  FAO  and  IFAD,  and 
this  relationship  should  enhance  FAO's  abiUty  to 
faciUtate  increased  investment  in  agriculture. 

The  establishment  of  a  World  Food  Council  was 
also  recommended  by  the  World  Food  Conference  in 
1974,  and  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  took  action  to 
establish  this  body  as  an  arm  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  ministerial-level  body  is  expected  to  maintain 
general  oversight  over  the  world  food  problem  and  to 
recommend  pertinent  actions  to  governments  and 
international  organizations  that  carry  out  food-re- 
lated programs.  The  World  Food  Council's  small 
secretariat  is  located  at  FAO  headquarters  in  Rome 
and  maintains  close  contact  with  FAO.  The  extent  to 
which  this  Council  can  help  cope  with  the  complex 
problems  of  providing  adequate  food  and  nutrition 
for  the  world's  people  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 
Its  first  two  sessions  were  characterized  by  unproduc- 
tive confrontations  between  the  developing  and  de- 
veloped countries.  In  a  third  session  in  1977,  this 
type  of  confrontation  was  avoided  and  some  gener- 
ally useful  recommendations,  particularly  in  relation 
to  nutrition,  were  agreed  upon.  However,  since  the 
World  Food  Council  is  not  intended  to  have  program 
activities  of  its  own,  FAO,  other  international  organi- 
zations, and  governments  will  have  to  take  the 
substantive  actions  necessary  to  cope  with  world  food 
problems. 

In  addition  to  positive  impacts  upon  FAO,  the 
World  Food  Conference  of  1974  had  one  negative 
effect  worthy  of  note.  Since  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence was  organized  by  the  United  Nations,  many  of 
the  political  approaches  that  had  characterized  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  in  New  York  in  recent  years 
were  employed.  These  political  approaches  were 
picked  up  and  put  to  use  in  subsequent  FAO  sessions 
since  the  Conference  was  held  in  Rome  (although  not 
at  FAO  Headquarters)  and  since  many  of  the  national 
participants  were  also  regular  participants  in  FAO 
Conference,  Council,  and  other  FAO  sessions.  Thus, 
FAO— which  in  comparison  with  other  international 
organizations  had  been  relatively  free  of  political 
influences  up  to  this  point— became  more  poHticized 
and  probably  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  would 
otherwise  have  occurred. 

Financing 

During  the  five  more-or-less  distinct  phases  of 
FAO  development,  there  have  been  substantial 
changes  in  financial  resources  available  to  the  organi- 
zation (see  Table  1). 

Until  recent  years,  the  extra-budgetary  resources 
came  largely  from  UNDP  or  its  predecessor  organiza- 
tions. For  example,  for  1956-57,  $16,643,000,  or 
about  95  percent  of  the  total  of  $17,589,000,  came 
from  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 


In  turn,  in  1966-67,  $97,213,000,  or  over  86  percent 
of  the  total  $112,039,000,  came  from  UNDP.  How- 
ever, by  1974-75,  this  situation  had  changed  mate- 
rially, as  was  noted  earlier.  In  that  biennium,  when 
$382.4  million  in  extra-budgetary  resources  was 
available  from  a  variety  of  sources,  only  $198.3 
miUion,  or  about  51.8  percent,  was  for  the  conduct 
of  UNDP-financed  projects.  For  the  most  recent 
biennium;  i.e.,  1976-77,  it  is  estimated  that  of  the 
total  extra-budgetary  resources  of  $429.7  milhon, 
$205.2  million,  or  47.7  percent,  will  have  been 
provided  by  UNDP. 

Table  1 .  Approximate  levels  of  resources  available  to 
FAO  during  four  selected  biennial  periods 

(in  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Biennium 

Regular 
budget 

Extra-budgetary 
resources 

Total 

1946-47 

1956-57 

1966-67 

1976-77 

8,361 

13,400 

49,974 

167,000 

0) 

17,589 
112,039 

^429,700 

8,361 

30,989 

162,013 

596,700 

'During  1947,  $1,135,000  was  transferred  from  UNRRA 
to  FAO  for  technical  assistance  to  nine  countries.  Although 
some  initial  expenditures  were  made  in  1947,  the  bulk  of  this 
fund  was  expended  in  subsequent  years. 

^Includes  $243.3  million  for  1976,  and  a  provisional 
$186.4  milhon  for  1977.  The  decrease  in  1977  was  due 
largely  to  a  substantial  decrease  in  UNDP  financing  of  Field 
Program  projects,  and  the  lessening  of  contributions  to  an 
International  Fertilizer  Scheme  and  other  temporary  input 
schemes. 

The  resources  provided  to  FAO  under  its  Regular 
Budget  are  voted  by  the  FAO  Conference,  which  also 
decides  upon  a  scale  of  contributions.  Under  the 
current  scale,  the  United  States  contributes  25 
percent.  While  Member  Governments  have  agreed 
upon  substantial  increases  in  the  Program  of  Work 
over  the  years,  considerable  portions  of  the  in- 
creases—particularly in  recent  biennia-have  been 
provided  to  cover  higher  costs  due  to  inflation. 

The  extra-budgetary  resources  are  either  from 
voluntary  contributions  of  governments  or  organiza- 
tions, or  from  cooperative  arrangements  between 
FAO  and  other  organizations.  The  broad  categories  of 
sources  include:  UNDP;  cash  counterpart  funds  con- 
tributed by  governments  for  projects  administered  by 
FAO;  bilateral  programs  administered  by  FAO,  asso- 
ciate expert  schemes  financed  by  governments;  con- 
tributions to  the  Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign 
and  the  Industry  Cooperative  Program;  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  foundations,  international  and  voluntary 
agencies,  and  multidonor  projects;  reimbursement  to 
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FAO  for  services  rendered  to  WFP;  contributions 
from  the  World  Bank  and  Regional  Banks  for 
cooperative  programs,  and  agency  overhead  costs 
reimbursed  by  UNDP  and  Trust  Funds. 


Organization 


FAO  is  a  relatively  young  organization.  Even  so,  it 
has  undergone  a  number  of  structural  changes,  which 
are  natural  in  a  new  organization.  Also,  during  its 
short  history,  FAO  has  moved  from  postwar  scarcities 
to  troublesome  surpluses  of  certain  commodities  in 
the  main  exporting  countries,  to  the  virtual  disappear- 
ance of  surpluses,  to  the  excitment  over  new  "miracle 
varieties"  of  rice  and  wheat.  More  recently,  it  became 
clear  that  the  "miracle  varieties,"  and  the  "green 
revolution"  that  they  promised,  were  not  the  total 
answer  to  world  food  problems.  And  again,  early  in 
the  1970's,  the  world  was  threatened  with  serious 
food  shortages.  Too,  there  have  been  changes  of 
leadership,  and  each  Director  General  has  left  his 
mark  on  FAO. 

At  the  outset,  there  were  subject-matter  divisions 
for  economics,  fisheries,  forestry,  and  nutrition. 
Owing  to  interest  in  a  proposed  World  Food  Board, 
economic  aspects  of  agriculture  were  stressed  and  the 
technical  aspects  were  left  to  one  side.  It  was  over  a 
year  after  the  formal  establishment  of  FAO  in 
Quebec  that  an  Agriculture  Division  was  initiated. 
Somewhat  later,  a  Rural  Welfare  Division  was  estab- 
lished. When  postwar  scarcities  were  becoming  less 
troublesome  and  countries  were  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  longer  term  commodity  problems,  a  Commod- 
ities Division  was  established,  utilizing  some  person- 
nel from  the  Economics  Division  and  the  secretariat 
of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee, 
which  had  been  established  by  FAO  (initially  as  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Council). 

Early  in  1951,  when  the  headquarters  of  FAO  was 
transferred  to  Rome,  some  consolidation  took  place. 
The  Commodities  Division  was  abolished,  and  most 
of  its  function  assigned  to  the  Economics  Division. 
The  Rural  Welfare  Division  was  also  abolished,  and  its 
functions  assigned  to  the  Agriculture  and  Nutrition 
Divisions.  Then,  from  early  1951  to  1958,  there  was  a 
reasonably  stable  period  during  which  five  subject- 
matter  divisions  (agriculture,  economics,  fisheries, 
forestry,  and  nutrition)  were  responsible  for  the 
substantive  work.  However,  owing  to  Member-Coun- 
tries concern  with  technical  agricultural  problems, 
particularly  as  expressed  in  their  requests  for  techni- 
cal assistance,  the  work  in  agriculture  expanded  more 
rapidly  than  in  other  fields.  Thus,  the  Agriculture 
Division  was  carrying  slightly  over  half  the  total  work 
program,  taking  the  Regular  and  the  Technical 
Assistance  Programs  together. 

In  part  to  correct  this  imbalance  in  program  size,  a 
further  reorganization  was  authorized  by  the  Council 


in  1957  and,  after  a  period  of  transition,  came  fully 
into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1960.  It  provided  for 
the  following: 

•  A  Technical  Department,  including  divisions  for 
Land  and  Water  Development,  Plant  Production  and 
Protection,  Animal  Production  and  Health,  Fisheries, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  Forest  Industries.  In 
addition,  there  was  an  Atomic  Energy  Branch,  which 
was  later  transformed  into  a  Joint  FAO/IAEA  Divi- 
sion of  Atomic  Energy  in  Agriculture.  However,  at 
the  beginning  of  1966,  the  Fisheries  Division  was 
removed  from  the  Technical  Department  and  trans- 
formed into  a  Fisheries  Department; 

•  A  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs, 
with  divisions  for  Statistics,  Commodities,  Economic 
Analysis,  and  Rural  Institutions  and  Services; 

•  A  Department  of  Public  Relations  and  Legal 
Affairs; 

•  A  Department  of  Administration  and  Finance; 
and 

•  The  Office  of  the  Director  General,  which,  in 
addition  to  Director  General,  included  the  Deputy 
Director  General,  a  Program  and  Budgetary  Service, 
Special  Assistants,  the  Chief  of  Internal  Audit  and 
Inspection,  and  the  Legal  Counsel. 

Apart  from  the  elevation  of  fisheries  work  to 
Department  status,  as  noted  above,  the  structure  of 
FAO  remained  essentially  unchanged  from  1^60  to 
1968.  Then,  during  1968-69,  a  rather  thorougli 
review  of  FAO's  structure  took  place.  As  a  result,  the 
following  major  changes  were  in  effect  by  the 
beginning  of  1970: 

•  The  Technical  Department  was  transformed 
into  an  Agriculture  Department,  and  an  Agricultural 
Services  Division  was  added  to  it; 

•  The  Forestry  Division,  formerly  in  the  Tech- 
nical Department,  was  divided  into  two  divisions,  and 
upgraded  into  a  Forestry  Department; 

•  A  Development  Department  was  established, 
and  the  Program  and  Budgetary  Service  placed  in  this 
Department; 

•  The  Nutrition  Division  was  transferred  from  the 
former  Technical  Department  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Department; 

•  The  Department  of  Public  Relations  and  Legal 
Affairs  was  changed  into  an  Office  of  General  Affairs 
and  Information; 

•  A  Pohcy  Advisory  Bureau  was  estabhshed  in  the 
Office  of  the  Director  General; 

•  An  Evaluation  Service  was  set  up  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  Division; 

•  "Branches"  and  "Sections"  were  abolished  from 
nine  major  substantive  Divisions  and  replaced  by 
"Services,"  thus  considerably  reducing  the  number 
of  boxes  in  the  organization  chart;  and 

•  Subregional  offices  were  eliminated. 
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Below  (left),  top  to  bottom:  A  home  eco- 
nomics class  at  an  FAO  and  WFP-assisted 
agricultural  development  and  resettlement 
scheme  in  Ethiopia.  Workers  reactivate 
waterways  in  Bangladesh  in  return  for  wheat 
provided  by  WFP.  Water  buffalo  at  the 
FAO-  and  WFP-assisted  Kaira  District  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Union  in  Quajarat, 
India.  Right,  training  women  in  meal  prepa- 
ration under  an  FAO-assisted  program  in 
Orissa,  India.  Far  right,  an  Afghani  farmer 
examines  improved  hand  tools  introduced 
through  an  FAO-backed  training  project. 
Lower  right,  a  woman  in  Lesotho  prepares 
to  plant  a  tree  to  control  erosion  and  pro- 
vide shade;  her  pay  ~ rations  provided  by  the 
WFP. 
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This  basic  structure  remained  in  effect  in  1976-77, 
and  was  also  planned  for  1978-79.  However,  some 
important  changes  that  have  been  made  in  recent 
years,  or  which  will  be  in  effect  from  January  1978, 
should  be  noted; 

•  The  Office  of  General  Affairs  and  Information 
has  again  been  upgraded  to  a  Department  of  General 
Affairs  and  Information; 

•  The  Program  and  Budgetary  Service  was  moved 
from  the  Development  Department  to  the  Office  of 
the  Director  General,  as  an  Office  of  Program  and 
Budget; 

•  An  Agricultural  Operations  Division  was  estab- 
lished to  serve  both  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Policy  Department  in  the 
management  of  the  Field  Program; 

•  The  functions  and  staff  of  the  Policy  Advisory 
Bureau  were  transferred  from  the  Office  of  the 
Director  General  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Policy 
Department; 

•  The  Evaluation  Service,  which  earlier  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Economic  Analysis  Division  to 
the  Development  Department,  has  been  placed  in  the 
Office  of  Program  and  Budget,  and  its  functions, 
which  had  been  limited  to  the  Field  Program,  have 
been  expanded  to  include  the  Regular  Program; 

•  The  Research  Development  Center  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Development  Department  to  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Director  General,  Agriculture 
Department;  and 

•  Some  restructuring  took  place  within  Depart- 
ments, and  the  names  of  a  number  of  Divisions  and 
Services  were  somewhat  modified. 

The  professional  staff  available  provides  another 
measure  of  the  manner  in  which  FAO  has  developed. 
When  FAO  first  moved  into  its  temporary  headquar- 
ters at  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  there  were  only  a  handful  of  staff 
members  of  all  levels.  The  then  Director  General,  Sir 
John  Orr,  who  on  occasion  followed  the  time-hon- 
ored British  custom,  could  bring  the  entire  staff 
together  in  a  small  room  for  afternoon  tea.  By  late 
1973,  the  staff  employed  in  professional  and  higher 
categories  totaled  3,419.  Of  these,  1,233  were  at 
FAO  Headquarters,  126  were  in  Regional  Offices,  and 
2,060  were  working  on  Field  Program  projects  in  121 
countries.  This  approximate  level  was  maintained 
through  1974-75. 

The  proportion  of  field  staff  was  reduced  consid- 
erably during  1976-77,  owing  to  the  financial  crisis  in 
UNDP.  This  led  to  a  reduction,  as  of  September 
1977,  compared  with  the  position  about  2  years 
earlier,  of  538  or  about  33  percent  of  the  UNDP- 
financed  FAO  field  staff. 


Program  and  Methods  of  Work 

FAO's  Program  of  Work  covers  the  broad  sweep  of 
subjects  and  problems  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
fisheries,  and  forestry,  including  production,  harvest- 
ing, storage,  processing,  and  many  aspects  of  distribu- 
tion and  utilization.  Therefore,  it  is  necessarily  varied 
and  complex.  Also,  the  work  of  the  organization  may 
be  divided  into  two  broad  categories:  Activities 
designed  to  benefit  all  Member  Countries,  including 
most  of  the  work  under  the  Regular  Program;  and 
activities  carried  out  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
developing  countries,  including  most  of  the  Field 
Program  undertakings. 

The  methods  used  by  any  organization  must,  of 
course,  be  in  harmony  with  the  terms  of  reference  of 
that  organization  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
effective  means  of  achieving  objectives.  An  interna- 
tional organization  such  as  FAO,  which  exists  to  serve 
its  Member  Countries,  must  select  methods  that 
recognize  its  lack  of  sovereignty  over  governments  of 
Member  Countries. 

FAO  owns  no  land  on  which  it  produces  food; 
neither  does  it  have  any  political  control  over,  nor 
direct  advisory  contacts  with,  farmers  whereby  it  can 
influence  the  manner  in  which  farmers  utihze  their 
lands  and  market  their  products.  Likewise,  FAO  does 
not  own  any  research  laboratories,  nor  does  it  possess 
any  agricultural  schools  or  colleges  to  train  agricul- 
tural workers  and  leaders.  All  activitiesr  of  these  types, 
and  others  aimed  at  improving  the  efficiency,  output, 
and  utilization  of  agricultural  production  by  coun- 
tries, are  the  responsibilities  of  those  countries. 
Hence,  methods  selected  by  an  international  organiza- 
tion must  assist  countries  in  carrying  out  their  own 
functions  most  effectively,  and  the  organization 
should  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment's responsibilities. 

Program 

The  content  of  FAO's  Regular  and  Field  Programs 
is  far  too  broad  in  scope,  and  too  complex  in  detail, 
to  recount  even  in  general  terms.  However,  a  quick 
review  of  FAO's  organization— with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Divisions,  Services;  and  other  units  in  the 
Agriculture,  Fisheries,  Forestry,  and  Economic  and 
Social  Policy  Departments— indicates  that  FAO  is 
concerned  with  almost  every  major  subject-matter 
sector  of  these  fields  of  endeavor  and  with  institu- 
tional aspects  such  as  research,  education  and  train- 
ing, extension,  and  credit.  In  addition,  the  structure 
of  the  Development  Department  reveals  that  FAO  has 
a  major  concern  with  investment  in  agriculture, 
fisheries,  and  forestry. 
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The  nature  of  many  activities  is  such  that  they 
cannot  be  foreseen  with  any  accuracy  at  the  time  a 
biennial  Program  of  Work  and  Budget  is  prepared. 
However,  each  biennial  session  of  the  FAO  Confer- 
ence is  provided  with  an  overall  review  of  the  Field 
Program  for  the  previous  biennium.  This  review 
includes  evaluations  of  selected  aspects  of  the  field 
activities.  Hence,  Member  Governments  are  informed 
in  retrospect  of  the  work  carried  out  and  the  results 
achieved  under  the  Field  Program.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  provided  with  general  indications  of  what 
may  be  undertaken  during  the  upcoming  biennium. 

Methods 

FAO's  methods  of  accomplishing  its  work  may  be 
grouped  into  three  broad  categories: 

•  Provision  of  international  forums  for  considera- 
tion of  scientific,  technical,  and  agricultural  economic 
problems  of  common  concern  to  the  Member  Coun- 
tries; 

•  Collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  pro- 
duction, resource,  and  trade  data;  and  scientific, 
technical,  and  economic  information  relating  to  food, 
agriculture,  fisheries,  and  forestry;  and 

•  Provision  of  advice,  consultation,  and  other 
assistance  to  Member  Countries  in  planning  and 
implementing  national  or  regional  development  proj- 
ects and  programs. 

Within  these  broad  categories,  many  more  specific 
methods  and  approaches  are  used.  Also,  the  broad 
and  more-specific  methods  often  overlap  and  are  used 
in  interlocking  ways  to  achieve  particular  objectives. 
So,  like  the  FAO  Program  of  Work,  the  methods  used 
to  accomplish  goals  are  also  varied  and  complex. 
Some  examples  will  serve  to  indicate  how  FAO 
approaches  its  tasks.  At  the  same  time,  they  will 
indicate  something  of  the  content  of  the  Regular  and 
Field  Programs. 

International  forums.  Opportunities  provided  to 
Member  Countries  for  consultation  through  forums 
convened  by  FAO  are  many  and  varied.  Although 
other  meetings  may  be  called  on  occasion,  most  of 
the  FAO  forums  fall  into  the  following  three 
groupings: 

•  Intergovernmental  meetings  to  which  Member 
Governments  send  official  delegations.  These  in- 
clude sessions  of  the  Conference  and  Council,  of 
subsidiary  bodies  of  the  Council  (except  those  to 
which  members  are  elected  as  individuals  by 
governing  body),  and  of  bodies  estabhshed  under 
the  Constitution.  They  also  include  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ad  hoc  meetings  on  technical  and 
economic    matters    wherein    policy   matters   are 


involved.  Such  meetings  may  also  be  attended  by 
observers  from  Member  Nations,  nonmembers,  and 
international  nongovernmental  organizations  that 
have  established  relations  with  FAO,  in  accordance 
with  the  General  Rules  and  Principles  set  out  in 
Volume  II  of  the  Basic  Texts.  Consultants  may  be 
used  by  FAO  in  such  meetings  to  assist  the 
secretariat  in  various  ways,  including  the  intro- 
duction of  agenda  items. 

•  Meetings  to  deal  with  technical  and/or  eco- 
nomic matters  attended  by  experts  designated  by 
Member  Governments  and  by  observers  as  listed 
under  Category  1  above,  where  the  participants 
would  not  be  expected  to  take  decisions  on  behalf 
of  the  governments  having  designated  them.  Suit- 
able arrangements  may  be  worked  out,  in  consulta- 
tion with  governments,  for  participation  by  repre- 
sentatives of  national  institutions,  including 
parastatal  and  private  institutions.  Consultants 
may  be  used  by  FAO  in  such  meetings  to  assist  the 
secretariat  in  various  ways,  including  the  intro- 
duction of  agenda  items. 

•  Sessions  of  panels,  committees,  and  working 
parties  of  experts,  composed  of  individuals  se- 
lected by  FAO,  and  who  normally  participate  at 
FAO  expense. 

The  FAO  Conference  and  the  FAO  Council  are  the 
"senior"  forums  provided  by  FAO,  since  the  Confer- 
ence is  the  supreme  governing  body  and  the  Council 
is  the  second-level  governing  body.  In  addition  to 
providing  the  legislative  mechanisms  through  which 
Member  Countries  govern  FAO,  these  bodies  also 
review  the  state  of  food  and  agriculture  and  take  up 
major  agricultural,  fishery,  and  forestry  topics  of 
current  interest.  Two  such  topics  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Conference  in  November  1977  were  "Prevention 
of  Food  Losses,"  and  "Developments  in  the  Regime 
of  the  Sea  and  their  Implications  for  Fisheries." 

The  substantive  committees  of  the  Council  provide 
opportunities  for  representatives  of  Member  Govern- 
ments to  consider  a  broad  range  of  technical  and 
economic  problems  and  to  advise  the  Director  Gen- 
eral on  the  Program  of  Work  of  the  Organization  in 
their  respective  fields.  The  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries,  and  Forestry  deal  with  both  technical 
and  economic  problems  in  their  fields,  while  the 
Committee  on  Commodity  Problems  (and  its  subsid- 
iary groups),  and  the  Committee  on  World  Food 
Security—as  their  names  imply— deal  with  the  more 
specific  commodity  situations  and  problems,  and 
wath  the  supplies  of  key  commodities  in  relation  to 
world  food  security. 

Many  commissions  also  have  been  established,  of 
which  only  three  are  mentioned  here,  as  examples. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  International  Rice  Com- 
mission, which  was  established  early  in  the  life  of 
FAO  to  focus  on  problems  in  all  technical  aspects  of 
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rice  breeding,  production,  storage,  and  processing.  A 
much  younger  commission  is  the  Commission  on 
Fertilizers,  formed  as  a  result  of  the  fertilizer  crisis  in 
the  early  1970's.  It  is  charged  with  reviewing  the 
world  fertilizer  situation  and  proposing  ways  of 
alleviating  problems  that  may  arise.  A  third  example 
is  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commission,  which  was 
set  up  jointly  by  FAO  and  WHO  to  develop  food 
standards  aimed  at  faciHtating  intemational  trade 
and  protecting  consumers. 

Among  the  panels  of  experts,  the  following  five 
examples  of  panels  indicate  the  types  of  subjects 
covered;  Advisory  Panel  of  Experts  on  Emergency 
Control  of  Livestock  Diseases;  Panel  of  Exports  on 
Integrated  Pest  Control  and  Resistance  Breeding; 
Panel  of  Experts  for  the  Facilitation  of  Tuna  Re- 
search; Panel  of  Experts  on  Forest  Gene  Resources; 
and  FAO/IAEA  Panel  of  Experts  on  Nuclear  Tech- 
niques in  Soil  Moisture  and  Fertility  Studies. 

All  the  forums  mentioned  are  provided  for  by 
statutory  bodies  of  FAO.  A  complete  hst  may  be 
found  in  the  "Directory  of  FAO  Statutory  Bodies 
and  Panels  of  Experts"  {FAO,  1976b).  In  addition, 
many  ad  hoc  technical  and  economic  meetings  and 
working  parties  are  convened  by  FAO,  at  both  the 
governmental  and  expert  levels,  under  the  Program  of 


Work  for  each  biennium. 

Collecting  and  Disseminating  information.  Much 
information  is  collected,  analyzed,  collated,  and 
disseminated  by  FAO  during  each  biennium  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  Program  of  Work. 

The  international  forums  discussed  earlier  provide 
one  of  the  effective  mechanisms  for  obtaining  and 
disseminating  information.  Through  documents  pre- 
pared for  such  meetings  and  through  verbal  state- 
ments, the  staff  of  FAO  conveys  much  information 
to  participants.  The.  participants,  in  turn,  transmit 
information  to  each  other  and  to  the  staff  and, 
through  reports,  to  many  who  are  unable  to  partici- 
pate. 

Through  its  direct  contacts  with  Member  Coun- 
tries, and  througli  other  channels,  FAO  collects 
statistical  information  on  agricultural,  fisheries,  and 
forestry  production,  and  trade.  This  information  is 
analyzed,  collated,  and  published  through  a  variety  of 
annuals  and  periodicals,  of  which  the  following  are 
examples:  Production  Yearbook;  Trade  Yearbook; 
Yearbook  of  Forest  Product  Statistics,  Yearbook  of 
Fishery  Statistics;  Annual  Fertilizer  Review;  FAO 
Commodity  Review  and  Outlook;  and  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Statistics. 


Apart  from  its  statistical  publications,  FAO 
assembles  and  publishes  technical,  scientific,  and 
economic  information  on  a  broad  range  of  sub- 
jects. FAO  is,  in  fact,  the  major  intemational 
publisher  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  fisheries,  and 
forestry.  The  broad  categories  in  which  its  publica- 
tions may  be  listed,  together  with  three  examples 
in  each  category,  are  given  below: 

General.  Agricultural  Development  and  Rural 
Reform  in  Denmark  Farm  Implements  for  Arid 
and  Tropical  Regions  Principles  of  Tenancy  Legis- 
lation. 

Plants  and  Plant  Science.  FAO  Plant  Protection 
Bulletin  (bimonthly);  Hybrid  Maize  Breeding  and 
Seed  Production;  Handling  and  Storage  of  Food 
Grains  in  Tropical  and  Subtropical  Regions. 

Animal  Science.  World  Animal  Review  (qimr- 
terly);  The  Husbandry  and  Health  of  the  Domestic 
Buffalo;  Rural  Tanning  Techniques. 

Forestry.  Unasylva  (quarterly);  Guide  for  Plan- 
ning Pulp  and  Paper  Enterprises;  Tree  Planting 
Practices  in  African  Savannas. 


Fisheries.  Atlas  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
Sea;  Manual  of  Methods  for  Fish  Stock  Assess- 
ment; Manual  on  Fishermen  's  Cooperatives 

Land  and  Water.  Methods  and  Machines  for 
Tiles  and  Other  Tube  Drainage;  Soil  Erosion  by 
Wind  and  Measures  for  Its  Control  on  Agricultural 
Lands;  Soil  Map  of  Europe. 

Socioeconomics  As  Applied  to  Agriculture.  The 
State  of  Food  and  Agriculture  (annual);  New 
Approach  to  Agricultural  Credit;  Rice  Marketing. 

Agricultural  Trade  and  Statistics.  Report  on  the 
I960  World  Census  of  Agriculture,  Vols.  I-IV; 
Timber  Trends  and  Prospects  in  Africa;  The  World 
Banana  Economy. 

Food  and  Nutrition.  Food  and  Nutrition  (quar- 
terly); Handbook  on  Human  Nutritional  Require- 
ments; Nutrition  and  Working  Efficiency. 

Miscellaneous.  Food  and  Agricultural  Legisla- 
tion (biannual);  Basic  Texts,  1976;  Report  of  the 
Conference  of  FAO,  Eighteenth  Session  (1975). 

Details  regarding  these  and  many  other  FAO 
publications  are  set  out  in  "FAO  Books  in  Print, 
1976-77,"  a  catalog  that  is  updated  periodically. 
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The  United  States  receives  almost  all  the  FAO 
documentation  and  pubhcations. 

PubUcations  (which  are  priced)  are  supplied  to  the 
U.S.  Government  in  accord  with  a  quota  system. 
Copies  are  distributed  as  appropriate,  according  to 
subject,  within  the  U.S.  Government.  Also,  copies  are 
supphed  to  the  libraries  at  the  Land  Grant  colleges 
and  universities  and,  as  appropriate,  to  the  various 
subject-matter  departments  at  those  institutions. 
Also,  in  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Government,  FAO 
sends  copies  direct  to  eighteen  depository  libraries 
located  at  various  points  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Documents  (which  are  not  priced)  are  received  in 
Umited  numbers,  most  being  issued  in  connection 
wdth  meetings  and  of  a  transitory  nature.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  normally  distributed  only  within 
the  Government,  to  officials  concerned  with  a  partic- 
ular activity.  (For  more  details  regarding  the  distribu- 
tion of  FAO  publications  in  the  United  States,  see 
FAO  Publications  and  Documents  and  Their  Acquisi- 
tion by  Libraries  in  the  United  States),  (Phillips, 
1973). 

The  sales  agent  for  FAO  publications  in  the  United 
States  is:  UNIPUB,  650  First  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  433, 
Murray  Hill  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

FAO  also  disseminates  a  great  deal  of  information 
through  its  Field  Program.  This  is  done  through 
experts  stationed  in  countries  to  assist  with  national 
projects,  or  in  regions  to  assist  with  regional  or 
country-group  projects,  and  through  training  courses 
and  seminars,  conducted  at  the  national,  regional,  and 
sometimes  international  levels.* These  avenues  are  also 
supplemented  by  visits  of  headquarters  staff  members 
and  consultants  to  Member  Countries. 

Development  assistance.  One  of  FAO's  functions, 
as  set  out  in  Article  I  of  its  constitution,  is  "to 
furnish  such  technical  assistance  as  governments  may 
request."  As  pointed  out  earlier,  FAO  initially  had 
Umited  resources  for  this  purpose.  However,  from 
1951  onward,  technical  assistance  under  the  Field 
Program  became  an  important  and  growing  sector  of 
FAO's  work. .  Also,  as  many  newly  independent 
countries  took  up  membership  in  FAO,  demand  for 
such  assistance  increased.  In  addition,  the  resources 
for  Field  Program  activities  from  sources  other  than 
UNDP  have  increased  substantially  in  recent  years. 

The  extra-budgetary  resources  from  which  most 
Field  Program  activities  are  financed  are  used  to 
provide  experts  or  teams  of  experts;  Hmited  amounts 
of  technical  supplies,  equipment,  and  hterature  where 
required  to  ensure  effective  implementation  of  proj- 
ects; fellowships  and  scholarships;  and  training  cen- 
ters and  development-oriented  seminars  in  or  for 
developing  countries  or  regions.  Some  special  aspects 
of  the  Field  Program  follow. 


The  UNDP-financed  projects  may  be  grouped  into 
three  broad  categories:  Resource  surveys;  feasibility 
studies,  and  training  and  institution  building.  In 
1974-75,  proportions  of  the  funding  allocated  to 
these  types  of  activities  were  2,  52,  and  46  percent, 
respectively. 

Almost  83  percent  of  the  resources  for  UNDP- 
financed  projects  were  for  agricultural  projects,  while 
8.7  percent  were  for  forestry  and  8.6  percent  for 
fishery  projects. 

An  important  element  in  the  Field  Program  is  the 
provision  of  associate  experts  who  work  in  associa- 
tion with  experts,  mostly  at  the  field  level.  Donor 
countries  contributed  about  $10.4  million  to  this 
aspect  of  the  Field  Program  in  1975. 

The  World  Bank  and  several  regional  banks  work 
jointly  with  FAO  to  facilitate  greater  investment  in 
agriculture.  In  1975,  their  immediate  contribution  to 
this  effort  amounted  to  about  $4.4  million  (this  being 
separate  from  the  substantial  amounts  these  institu- 
tions loaned  for  agricultural  development.) 

Nongovernmental  inputs  into  the  Field  Program 
amounted  to  about  $3.4  million  in  1975.  One  source 
of  such  inputs  is  the  FAO/Industry  Cooperative 
Program,  which  encourages  industry  aid  to  economic 
development  in  food  and  agriculture. 

The  success  of  FAO's  Field  Program  has  depended 
to  a  substantial  degree  upon  the  existence  of  a  strong 
Regular  Program  that  could  provide  the  necessary 
technical  backup,  support,  and  guidance.  Without 
that  support,  development  of  the  Field  Program  to  its 
present  scope,  size,  and  level  of  efficiency  would 
hardly  have  been  possible. 

An  additional  link  between  the  Regular  and  the 
Field  Program  was  initiated  during  the  1976-77 
biennium.  This  is  the  Technical  Cooperation  Program, 
financed  from  the  Regular  Budget,  under  which 
limited  assistance  and  supplies  may  be  provided  to 
Member  Countries  to  meet  emergencies,  or  teclinical 
assistance  may  be  supplied  for  projects  of  Umited  size 
and  of  not  more  than  1-year  duration.  This  activity  is 
designed  to  meet  needs  that  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated under  other  programs,  including  UNDP-fi- 
nanced projects,  where  quick  responses  to  urgent 
needs  are  not  practicable. 

A  further  new  element,  also  initiated  during 
1976-77,  is  the  discontinuation  of  the  arrangement 
under  which  Senior  Agricultural  Adviser/FAO  Coun- 
try Representative  officers  are  located  in  many 
assistance-recipient  countries,  financed  two-thirds  by 
UNDP  and  one-third  by  FAO,  and  serving  on  the  staff 
of  the  UNDP  Resident  Representative.  These  posts 
are  being  transformed  into  FAO  Country  Representa- 
tive posts,  financed  entirely  from  the  FAO  Regular 
Budget,  and  will  carry  out  functions  relating  to  both 
the  Regular  and  the  Field  Program.  At  the  country 
level,  they  will  cooperate  closely  with  the  Resident 
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Structure  of  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commission.  The  countries 
named  in  many  of  the  blocks  provide  the  chairmen  and  the  servicing  of  the 
respective  committees.  This  Commission  and  its  subsidiary  bodies  provide 
forums  in  which  Member  Countries  of  FAO  and  WHO  develop  food  standards  to 
facilitate  international  trade  and  protocol  consumers. 
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Representatives,  particularly  in  regard  to  UNDP- 
financed  projects  executed  by  FAO. 

Development  assistance  is  also  provided  by  the 
World  Food  Program  (WFP),  which  operates  under 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  FAO  and  the  U.N.  By  the 
end  of  its  first  10  years  (1963-72),  the  WFP  had 
pledges  totaling  $1.15  bilhon,  $890.3  milhon  of 
which  had  been  made  available  to  WFP  by  the  end  of 
1972.  Of  this  latter  amount,  $725.8  milhon  had  been 
disbursed  by  the  end  of  December  1972.  U.S.  pledges 
actually  made  available  to  WFP  during  this  period 
amounted  to  $364.1  million. 

Development  projects  supported  by  WFP  may  be 
divided  into  three  broad  categories:  Directly  produc- 
tive projects;  human  resource  development  projects, 
and  social  and  economic  infrastructure  projects.  More 
specifically,  over  the  first  10  years,  WFP  resources 
were  committed  to  land  development  (16  percent), 
feeding  of  primary  schoolchildren  (15  percent),  ani- 
mal production  and  dairy  development  (12  percent), 
land  settlement  schemes  (9  percent),  improved  nutri- 
tion of  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and  preschool 
children  (8  percent),  and  community  development  (7 
percent). 

Thirteen  other  types  of  projects  absorbed  less  than 
5  percent  each  of  the  total  resources.  Also,  a  portion 
of  WFP's  resources  is  used  for  emergency  relief.  For 
example,  during  the  first  10  years,  WFP  supported 
159  emergency  operations  in  76  countries. 

Following  its  first  10  years,  WFP's  resources  con- 
tinued to  increase.  By  the  end  of  1975,  total  resources 
committed  from,  the  inception  had  reached  more  than 
$2  billion.  The  target  for  WFP's  1975-76  pledging 
period  was  set  at  $440  million,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
biennium  $674  million  had  been  pledged.  Additional 
pledges  enabled  the  WFP  to  enter  into  commitments 
totaling  almost  $600  million  in  1976,  compared  with 
$368  milhon  in  1975  and  $105  million  in  1974.  The 
pledging  target  of  $750  milhon  was  agreed  upon  for 
1977-78,  and  at  the  end  of  1976  $573  milhon,  or  76 
percent,  of  this  target  had  been  pledged. 


U.S.  Participatior. 

Types  and  Levels 

U.S.  participation  in  FAO  has  taken  many  forms 
and  varied  with  changing  circumstances,  beginning 
with  the  convening  of  the  International  Conference 
on  Food  and  Agriculture  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  in 
1943. 

FAO  was  temporarily  headquartered  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.— as  an  Interim  Commission  during  the  2^h 
years  following  the  Hot  Springs  Conference  and  then 
between  the  Quebec  Conference  of  1945  and  transfer 
to  the  permanent  site  in  Rome  in  early  1951. 


The  FAO  Library,  called  the  David  Lubin  Memo- 
rial Library,  is  named  after  the  Polish-born  American 
whose  acfivities  led  to  the  establishment  in  1905  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  Following 
World  War  II,  that  Institute's  assets  (including  its 
library)  were  absorbed  by  FAO. 

The  United  States  contributes  the  largest  propor- 
tion (currently  25  percent)  of  any  country  to  the 
Regular  Budget  and  a  somewhat  larger  portion  to 
UNDP-the  largest  single  source  of  financial  support 
for  the  FAO  Field  Program.  It  also  is  the  major 
contributor  to  other  bodies,  such  as  IBRD  and 
UNICEF,  which  cooperate  with  FAO  in  joint  activ- 
ities, and  also  to  ihe  joint  FAO/U.N.  World  Food 
Program.  In  addition,  the  United  States  is  a  major 
contributor  to  the  International  Fund  for  Agricul- 
tural Development,  which  will  cooperate  closely  with 
FAO,  now  that  it  has  been  formally  established. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  FAO,  as 
noted  earlier,  is  the  provision  of  international  and 
regional  forums  wherein  national  and  international 
policies  and  technical  and  economic  problems  in  food 
and  agriculture  are  discussed.  The  number  of  such 
forums  to  which  the  United  States  sends  representa- 
tives varies  from  year  to  year,  and  may  range  from  50 
to  75,  depending  upon  the  number  of  pertinent 
meetings  included  in  FAO's  Program  of  Work  and  the 
concern  of  the  United  States  with  the  issues  arising 
therein. 

The  United  States  actively  utihzes  these  forums, 
not  only  because  of  the  mutual  benefit  arising  from 
the  exchange  of  information  and  ideas,  and  from  the 
development  of  coordinated  approaches  X.o  common 
problems,  but  also  because  of  the  overall  contribu- 
tions such  discussions  make  to  better  understanding 
among  nations.  In  addition,  FAO  policies  are  to  a 
considerable  degree  evolved  through  the  FAO  Confer- 
ence and  the  FAO  Council  and  its  subsidiary  bodies, 
and  also  in  technical  and  economic  conferences, 
meetings,  and  working  parties.  The  United  States 
takes  an  active  part  in  many  such  pohcy  discussions. 

Another  major  function  of  FAO,  as  described 
earlier,  is  the  collection  and  publication  of  worldwide 
statistics.  The  data  are  supplied  for  the  most  part  by 
Member  Governments.  Tlierefore,  each  year,  data  are 
supplied  to  FAO  for  the  United  States  and  its 
territories  on  various  aspects  of  agricultural,  fisheries, 
and  forestry  production  and  trade;  on  the  production 
and  consumption  of  fertilizers;  and  on  related  mat- 
ters. The  United  States,  in  turn,  receives  the  FAO 
production  and  trade  yearbooks  and  other  pubhca- 
tions  summarizing  world  statistics,  giving  the  food 
picture  by  countries,  and  summarizing  the  current 
situation  regarding  various  commodities.  FAO  also 
collects  and  publishes  information,  on  a  woridwide 
basis,  on  a  wide  range  of  technical  fields  and 
economic  matters  relating  to  agriculture,  fisheries, 
and  forestry. 
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The  United  States  contributes  to  the  assembhng  of 
such  information  by  participation  in  technical  meet- 
ings, by  supplying  consultants,  through  the  contribu- 
tion of  pubhshed  and  unpublished  materials,  and  in 
other  ways.  It  benefits,  in  turn,  from  the  receipt  of 
the  published  materials  by  key  institutions  through- 
out the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  participating  in  many  international 
forums  convened  by  FAO,  the  United  States  on 
occasion  hosts  FAO  meetings  of  various  sorts.  Two 
subsidiary  bodies  of  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Com- 
mission, the  Codex  Committee  on  Food  Hygiene  and 
the  Codex  Committee  on  Processed  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  normally  meet  in  Washington  and  are 
hosted  and  serviced  by  the  United  States.  A  Consulta- 
tive Sub-Committee  on  Surplus  Disposal  meets  regu- 
larly in  Washington  a  number  of  times  each  year. 
Some  examples  of  other  intergovernmental-level 
meetings  the  United  States  has  hosted  are  Consulta- 
tive Sub-Committee  on  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1958);  World  Food  Congress 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1963);  Working  Parties  of  the 
International  Rice  Commission  (Lake  Charles,  La., 
1966);  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council  (Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  1966);  Inter- American  Conference  on  Animal 
Production  and  Health  (Gainesville,  Fla.,  1967); 
North  American  Forestry  Commission  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1965  and  1972);  and  Joint  FAO/ECE  Working 
Party  on  Mechanization  of  Agriculture  (Washington, 
D.C.  1977). 

The  United  States  has  also  provided  facilities  for  a 
number  of  FAO-sponsored  training  centers  and  study 
tours,  in  support  of  the  Organization's  training 
activities.  Examples  of  these  are:  An  FAO  Training 
Center  and  Study  Tour  on  Watershed  Management, 
1959;  an  FAO/WHO/IAEA  International  Training 
Course  on  Surveys  for  Radionuclides  in  Foods, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1962;  two  FAO/IAEA  International 
Training  Courses  on  Radioisotopes  in  the  Animal 
Sciences,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1962  and 
1965;  three  FAO/IAEA  International  Training 
Courses  for  the  Use  of  Radioisotopes  in  Entomology, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  1963,  1965, 
and  1967;  an  FAO/IAEA  International  Training 
Course  on  Food  Irradiation  Technology  and  Tech- 
niques, Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  1967;  and  a  Study  Tour  for  the  FAO/ECE 
Working  Party  on  Mechanization  of  Agriculture, 
1977. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  group-training 
activities,  many  individuals  have  been  provided  train- 
ing in  U.S.  institutions,  under  FAO  fellowships  and 
scholarships.  Much  of  this  training  has  been  pro- 
grammed through  a  unit  currently  located  in  the  LF.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  International  Devel- 
opment Staff.  The  extent  of  this  individual  training  is 
indicated  by  the  following  tabulation  of  the  number 
of  FAO  trainees  studying  in  the  United  States  in  each 


of  the  last  21  years:  Conversely,  a  few  U.S.  nationals 
have  been  recipients  of  FAO  Andre  Mayer  Research 
Fellowships. 


FAO  Trainees  Studying  in  the  United  States, 
1956-76' 


Year 

No. 

Year 

No. 

1956 

95 

1967 

281 

1957. 

99 

1968 

369 

1958 

85 

1969 

222 

1959 

70 

1970 

254 

1960 

49 

1971 

318 

1961  

74 

1972 

350 

1962 

117 

1973 

1974 

297 

1963 

167 

295 

1964 

189 

1975 

324 

1965  

188 

220 

1976 

316 

1966 

There  is  some  overlap  between  years  in  these  figures 
since  a  trainee  whose  training  spans  all  or  parts  of  2  years  is 
counted  in  both  years. 


Two  of  the  six  persons  who  so  far  have  occupied 
the  post  of  Director  General  were  Americans;  i.e., 
Norris  E.  Dodd,  and  Dr.  Philip  V.  Cardon.  Three  of 
the  six  who  have  served  as  Deputy  Director  General 
have  also  been  from  the  United  States,  namely  Noble 
Clark,  O.  V.  Wells,  and  Roy  I.  Jackson.  A  fourth  U.S. 
national.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Philhps,  took  up  the  post  of 
Deputy  Director  General  at  the  beginning  of  1978. 

At  other  levels,  U.S.  nationals  were  well  repre- 
sented up  to  1951,  but  following  the  transfer  of 
headquarters  to  Rome,  the  proportion  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals on  the  staff,  both  in  the  Regular  Program  and 
in  the  Field  Program,  has  been  unduly  low.  Even  so, 
over  the  years  considerable  numbers  of  U.S.  nationals 
have  participated  in  FAO  activities  as  members  of  the 
Regular  Program  staff  at  headquarters  and  in  regional 
offices,  as  temporary  employees  under  the  technical 
assistance  programs  financed  by  UNDP  or  its  prede- 
cessor funding  bodies,  and  as  short-term  consultants 
under  other  field  programs  or  in  association  vwth  the 
Regular  Program.  In  addition  to  those  in  permanent 
posts  on  the  Regular  Program  staff  or  on  temporary 
assignments  in  the  Field  Program,  U.S.  nationals  have 
served  as  heads  of  FAO  missions,  as  short-term 
consultants  on  many  subjects,  and  as  members  of 
panels,  committees,  and  working  parties  of  experts. 
However,  a  sustained  effort  continues  with  a  view  to 
placing  well-qualified  U.S.  nationals  on  both  the 
Regular  and  the  Field  staffs  of  FAO. 
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Apart  from  formal  participation  in  the  FAO  staff, 
it  should  be  noted  that  technical  personnel  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  universities,  founda- 
tions, and  other  institutions  maintain  contacts  and 
exchange  information  with  their  counterparts  in 
FAO. 

This  brief  account  of  U.S.  participation  in  FAO  is, 
only  indicative  of  the  general  nature  and  extent  of 
that  participation.  However,  it  is  clear  that,  from  the 
time  the  organization  was  conceived  at  Hot  Springs, 
the  United  States  has  participated  actively  in  the 
shaping  of  FAO  policies  and  programs  and  has 
cooperated  in  many  ways  in  the  implementation  of 
those  policies  and  programs.  Thus,  the  United  States 
has  helped  to  build  FAO  as  a  useful  and  effective 
mechanism  for  international  consultation  and  col- 
laboration in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture,  including 
fisheries,  forestry,  and  human  nutrition. 


Coordination 

The  participation  of  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional intergovernmental  organizations  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  this  country's  concern  with  foreign 
affairs.  As  such,  participation  in  FAO  and  other 
intergovernmental  organizations  is  of  immediate  con- 
cern to,  and  an  overall  responsibility  of,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  However,  since  FAO  is  a  technical 
organization,  its  work  is  of  major  concern  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and— in  the  fisheries 
field— to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Following  the  founding  Conference  of  FAO  in 
October  1945,  when  the  United  States  became  a 
Member,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated  March  6, 
1946,  directed  the  Secretary  to  "take  the  leadership 
in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Government  in  problems  arising  from  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization."  At 
the  same  time,  the  President  established  an  inter- 
agency committee— with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  his  nominee,  as  chairman— and  charged  the  com- 
mittee   with,  "responsibihty   for  ensuring  that   our 


Government  aids  to  the  fullest  extent  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  FAO." 

Thereupon,  an  interdepartmental  committee  was 
estabhshed,  as  the  U.S.  FAO  Interagency  Committee, 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government  on  problems  arising  from  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  FAO:  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  Government  aids 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  proper  functioning  of  FAO; 
to  assist  in  formulating  positions  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  take  in  the  various  fields  of  FAO 
activities;  and  to  help  facilitate  the  speedy  exchange 
of  communications  between  FAO  and  the  United 
States. 

Membership  on  the  Committee  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture;  Com- 
merce; Defense;  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Interior;  Labor;  State  (including  the  Agency  for 
International  Development);  Treasury;  and  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Each  Department  con- 
tributes to  the  work  of  the  Committee  in  accord  with 
its  term  of  reference  and  in  its  area  of  responsibility. 
Representatives  of  10  nongovernmental  organizations 
serve  as  advisors  to  the  Committee. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  is  carried  out  and 
decisions  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  FAO  are 
arrived  at,  taking  full  account  of  the  role  and 
responsibihty  of  the  Department  of  State  in  foreign 
affairs.  At  the  same  time  other  Departments  and 
Agencies  have  full  opportunities  to  make  substantive 
and  poUcy  inputs  within  their  respective  subject- 
matter  areas. 

Earlier,  it  was  noted  that  relatively  few  U.S. 
nationals  occupy  posts  on  the  FAO  staff,  and  that  a 
sustained  effort  was  being  maintained  to  increase  the 
number.  To  this  end,  an  International  Organization 
Affairs  Officer  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
devotes  attention  to  the  placement  of  technically 
quahfied  persons  in  FAO  (and  in  other  international 
organizations  dealing  with  agriculture),  while  the 
Office  of  U.N.  Personnel  Policy  and  Recruitment  in 
the  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs. 
Department  of  State,  gives  attention  to  the  placement 
of  persons  who  are  expert  in  administration,  finance, 
and  related  fields. 
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